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THE TEMPLED PROMONTORIES OF THE 
ANCIENT MEDITERRANEAN* 


Ellen Churchill Semple 





Fic. 2—Cape Taenarum. 


is greeted at the threshold of Greece with a vision of ancient 

Hellenic beauty. As he rounds the bold promontory of Sunium, 
which marks the tip of the Attic peninsula, he beholds far up above 
him the temple of Poseidon crowning the headland, outlined against a 
sky blue as the cloak of the Madonna. Below it the cliffs of white 
crystalline limestone drop sheer for two hundred feet down to a 
cobalt sea, whose waves are fretted into lace as they break upon the 
rocks. Above, the white marble temple gleams in the early morning 
sunshine, posed between blue and blue. It is an arresting vision. 
No signs of life are near, except where a half-deserted cove, exposed 
to the fury of the southwest winds, receives an occasional boat or 
fisherman’s smack. Why was the temple placed there? A location so 
striking seemed to indicate a compelling reason. One surmised that 
it might be either the welcome home for the returning fleet or mer- 
chantman of ancient days or a pious expression of thanks for a safe 
voyage which stirred in the hearts of the Attic sailors. But this 
reason seemed inadequate. Therefore one was moved to question 


í | 'HE traveler who crosses the Aegean Sea from Smyrna to Athens 


* Read before the twenty-third annual meeting of the Association of American Geographers at 
Philadelphia, December 28-30, 1926. 
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Fic. 1—The Poseidon temple on Cape Sunium (Cape Colonna). (From J. B. Lechevalier: Recueil 
des cartes, plans, vues et médailles, pour servir au voyage de la Troade, Paris, 1802.) 
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whether there were other temples crowning other promontories on the 
busy sea lanes of the ancient Mediterranean. Moreover, out of the 
days of one’s early Latinity, out of the murk of dative case and sub- 
junctive mood, there loomed faint memories of temples along the 
southern promontories of Italy mentioned in the Aeneid, shrines to 
Athene and Hera and Castor and Pollux, those patron saints of 
ancient seamen. 

The next move was to search the Mediterranean shores for these 
headland sanctuaries by throwing out a dragnet over all classical 
literature for the evidence, drawing in the facts from Homer and from 
Procopius, from Juvenal and from Livy. This research extended over 
fourteen years and is still incomplete. However, it assembled sufficient 
material to furnish a basis for some geographical conclusions. The 
investigation yielded one hundred and seventy-five of these promon- 
tory shrines, besides over a dozen consecrated headlands, known to the 
ancients as sacred but lacking any surviving record of altar or temple. 
Numerous other cases, not here included, rested upon suggestive but 
incomplete evidence. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PROMONTORY TEMPLES 


These sanctuaries were found to be distributed from the tip of 
the Sinai peninsula in the Red Sea,! a notorious spot for conflicting 
winds and currents dreaded by Greek and Roman seamen, all the way 
west to the angle of Portugal at Cape Finisterre, where a rude cairn 
of stones marked the consecrated worship of an ancient Melkart or 
Heracles.? They reached also from the Crimean Bosporus, where 
they clustered thick along the sea ways leading to the Scythian grain- 
fields, south to Egypt and west to the headland of the Pyrenees,’ 
where these mountains stretch out the rocky skeleton of an arm before 
they dive beneath the waves of the Mediterranean. 

From the accumulated data it became possible to formulate certain 
generalizations as to the distribution of these headland sanctuaries, 
and even to conjecture their former sites while the facts were still un- 
known. Given certain winds and currents at certain promontories, a 
summit shrine or altar was almost inevitable, and nine times out of 
ten it was eventually located. For instance, the port of Ancona on 
the northeast coast of Italy, sheltered from the bora by a rocky cape of 
elbow form, is mentioned by Livy and Procopius as chief Adriatic 
naval base of the Romans. Search for nearer details about Ancona 
led through the poems of Catullus and the satires of Juvenal* and 
established the fact of a temple to the marine Aphrodite, built by the 





1 Strabo, Geography, XVI, 4 : 18. 

2 Strabo, op. cit., III, 1 : 4. 

3 Ibid., IV, 1 : 3. 

4 Catullus, 36, 13 : Juvenal, IV, 40. 
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original Syracusan colonists to their tutelary deity. Local tradition 
in Ancona places the site of this temple on the tip of Monte Guasco 
promontory, whence the cathedral of Saint Ciriaco now overlooks the 
town (Fig. 5); but Peruzzi states that the ruins of the ancient temple, 
together with the extremity of Monte Guasco itself, fell into the 
Adriatic during an earthquake in 558 A. D.’ 
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Fic, 4—Sacred headlands of the Aegean area. See the explanation accompanying Figure 3. Scale. 
of map, 1: 7,500,000. 


FORMS OF HEADLAND SANCTUARIES AND 
THEIR ANTIQUITY 


The form of these headland sanctuaries was varied. One type 
was the imposing Doric temple to Poseidon on the Sunium promon- 
tory (Figs. 1 and 7), or the rich fane of Venus of Eryx on the northwest 
angle which Sicily thrusts forward into the Tyrrhenian Sea.f A 
simpler form was the sacred grove with its shrine or marble canopy 
over the statue of the god, like the sacred precinct of Artemis on the 
northeast promontory of Euboea.” Most primitive was the wave- 

SE Hamilton Jackson: The Shores of the Adriatic: The Italian Side, London, 1906, p. 225. 


6 Polybius, Histories, I, 55; Diodorus Siculus, Bibliotheca historica, IV, 83. 
7 Herodotus, Histories, VII, 176; Plutarch, Life of Themistocles, VIII. 
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wrought cave which nature provided as a local shelter for altar or 
wooden image of the deity. Pausanias mentions a cave with an image 
of Poseidon on Cape Taenarum. On the limestone walls of such grot- 
toes grateful prayers have been found, inscribed by ancient seamen 
saved from shipwreck near the stormy headlands. 

Most.of these headland sanctuaries date back to the gray dawn of 
history. They were ascribed by the ancients to legendary builders of 
various races, like Orion, Daedalus, Heracles, Jason and the Argonauts, 
Cadmus, Danaus and his daughters, Neleus, Ulysses, Agamemnon, 
and Aeneas. The Tyrian 
Heracles, or Melkart, sea 
Baal of Phoenicia, had a 
large number to his credit. 
Many of the famous tem- 
ples of historical times, 
like that of Sunium, Eryx, 
and the Lacinium cape 
(Capo Colonne) of south- 
ern Italy, were erected 
on the foundations of far 





S Š 9 
earlier sanctuaries. The Fic. 5—The harbor of Ancona showing the cathedral of 


original temple of Apollo San Ciriaco on Monte Guasco on the site of which local 
tradition places a temple of Venus. (From Pl. 78 of 


Branchidae, or Didymus, "Recueil de 155 des principaux plans des ports et rades de 
crowning the Milesian la Mediterranée” . . . , Genoa, 1801.) 


promontory of the Ionian 

coast, antedated the Ionian immigration and the founding of Miletus.’ 
The temple of Artemis on the Lindus promontory of Rhodes was also 
pre-Hellenic.!! 

In some cases a succession of deities were enthroned on these prom- . 
ontories. Maritime traders, colonists or oversea invaders brought 
their new gods and grafted them upon local divinities already estab- 
lished on the sacred headlands. The primitive sea goddesses Dic- 
tynna and Britomartis of Minoan Crete left their names and leg- 
ends attached to certain rocky capes of the island,” but they 
themselves merged more or less into Artemis of the Doric invaders; 
later in the composite form of Dictynna Artemis they were trans- 
planted in turn to various promontories of Greece and the Cyclades 
Islands. In all cases the new incumbents succeeded to the site 
and its appropriate office, for all performed the divine function of 
protecting seamen. 





8 Pausanias, Description of Greece, III, 25 : 4. 

9 M. P. Nilsson: Griechische Feste von religiöser Bedeutung, Leipzig, 1906, p. 63; E. A. Freeman: 
The History of Sicily, from the Earliest Times (4 vols., Oxford, 1891), Vol. r, pp. 199-209. 

1? Pausanias, of. cit., VII, 2, 3. 

11 Diodorus Siculus, op. cit., V, 58; Herodotus, of. cit., II, 182. 

1? Herodotus, of. cit., III, 59; Strabo, op. cit., X, 4 : 12-14. 

13 Pauly-Wissowa: Real-Encyclopádie der classischen Altertumswissenschaft, article '' Diktynna." 
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WINDS AND CURRENTS 


The importance of these promontories to ancient seamen is appar- 
ent in all classical literature. For the coastwise navigation of ancient 
and medieval times, when no compass directed the timid sailor, these 
headlands were sea marks for the groping prows of Greece and the 
adventurous sails of Tyre, for the beaked boat of the pirate as it 
nosed its way along the trail of the prey. The high relief of the Medi- 
terranean coasts made the headlands conspicuous during the four 
summer months that formed the season of navigation, for then no fog 
or mist blurred their outlines. But their high relief also converted 
the straits and bays enclosed by them into sea canyons, through which 
the winds swept with restless violence in July and August when the 
northern air currents, the etesians of the Greeks whose marked regu- 
larity was noted by Hesiod,“ reached their maximum strength. In 
June and September, when the prevailing winds shifted from north 
to south or from south to north, these headlands were points of con- 
flicting gales and raging surf. They were known to the ancient seamen 
as places of severe storms, especially the wind storms of the Mediter- 
ranean summer. The poet Archilochus, who wrote in 700 B. C., gives 
us the picture: 

Behold, my Glaucus, how the deep 
Heaves, while sweeping billows howl, 
And round the promontory steep 

The big black clouds portentous scowl. 


Many of these promontories were notorious, like Cape Malea, 
whence Jason, Ulysses, Menelaus, and countless other mariners were 
swept by the violent north wind south past Cythera and Crete to the 
African coast, hundreds of miles from their projected course. The 
reputation of Malea was embodied in an ancient adage of Greek sailors, 
“Tf you pass beyond Malea, forget your home." Equally notorious 
was Mt. Athos, which capped the long eastern prong of the Chalcidice 
peninsula with a marble mass 6350 feet high. It was a seamark for 
all navigators in the northern Aegean, visible for long distances. At 
the summer solstice at sunset it cast a shadow fifty miles across the 
Aegean to the island of Lemnos and made early twilight in the market 
place of Myrina.'* Thus it was a guide to seamen but also a terror. 
On its rocky base the Persian fleet in 490 B. C. was dashed to pieces 
by the northeast wind ;'” therefore Xerxes ten years later cut a canal 
across the base of the peninsula, that his fleet might pass in safety.!* 
The headlands of Sicily and Italy which abut upon the Strait of 





14 For a meteorological description see J. S. Paraskévopoulos: The Etesiens, Monthly Weather 
Rev., Vol. 50, 1922, pp. 417-422. 

15 Homer, Odyssey, III, 287; IV, 514; IX, 79-83; Herodotus, op. cit., IV, 179. 

16 Apollonius of Rhodes, Argonautica, I, 601-606. 

17 Herodotus, of. cit., Vl, 44, 95. 

18 Ibid., VII, 22, 23. 
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Messina converted the local tidal currents into a whirlpool, whose 
perils were embodied by the ancients in the monster myths of Scylla 
and Charybdis. Its evil reputation was not confined to legendary 
times when Ulysses and Aeneas shuddered at its terrors; for its tidal 
eddies embarrassed the Roman and Carthaginian fleets during the 
second Punic War. 












PROSPECT VS FRETTS | 
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Fic. 8—A seventeenth-century conception of the Strait of Messina. The strait is pictured est the 
northern entrance: on the left the Calabrian coast with Reggio; on the right Etna with the town of 
Messina at its foot. (From ‘‘Theatrum celebriorum urbium Italiae, aliarumque in insulis Maris Medi- 
terranei," Joannes Jansonnius, Amsterdam, 1652?). | 


These promontories often caused vexatious delays. Ancient 
sailing vessels, like modern steamers, had to wait for days till the 
contrary winds subsided enough for the vessels to round the headlands. 
The Lectum promontory, forming the southwest end of the Troad 
peninsula, was a critical point on the sailing route along the eastern 
shore of the Aegean; for the etesian winds of midsummer swept down 
from the Black Sea and swirled around this headland with a force 
which daunted the bravest seaman. Here in the summer of 479 B. C. 
the Hellenic fleet, bound for the Hellespont from the victory over 
the Persians at Mycale on the Asia Minor coast, had to moor their 
ships on the leeward side of Lectum for several days, “being stopped 
from their voyage by the winds," Herodotus tells us.'* This was a 
common experience, evidenced by an altar to the Twelve Great Gods 
which crowned the summit of Lectum and was said to have been ded- 
icated by Agamemnon himself.?? The fleet of Corcyra, summoned 


19 Ibid., IX, 114. 
20 Strabo, op. cit., XIII, 1 : 48. 
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FIG. 9 —The entrance to the Black Sea from the Bosporus. (From Julia Pardoe: The Beauties of the 
Bosphorus, London, 1839. Original drawing by William H. Bartlett.) 


to aid the Greek forces at the battle of Salamis, arrived after the 
fighting was over, claiming that they had been unable to round Cape 
Malea against the etesian winds, a plausible excuse. 


FAMILIAR LANDMARKS 


But these promontories were also the first points of the homeland to 
greet the returning seaman after his eventful voyage, or they marked 
his arrival in familiar waters. Hence at one of the harbors which 
usually flanked the ends of the headlands, he beached his ship if the 
sea was calm and climbed to the summit sanctuary to offer his thanks 
for a safe journey. Classical literature gives us many instances of 
this. Jason and the Argonauts, returning from the shadowy land of 
Colchis and the rocky coast of the Caucasus, rejoiced on reaching the 
headland that marked the northern entrance of the familiar Bosporus 
and there built an altar to the Twelve Great Gods.” Ever afterwards 
this spot was sacred and became the site of a temple to Zeus. The 
Greeks returning from the siege of Troy under Nestor landed at the 
promontory of Geraestus, which formed the lofty southern tip of 
Euboea, and there at the temple of Poseidon they sacrificed cattle as 
a thank offering for their safe return.? Another group of these victo- 
rious warriors had been shipwrecked on the notorious Cape Caphereus 

21 Herodotus, op. cit., VII, 168. 


2 Pomponius Mela, De situ orbis, I, 19 : 37; Polybius, op. cit., IV, 39. 
23 Homer, op. cit., III, 176. 
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Fic. 10—The bold headlands of the Sorrento Peninsula. (From ‘Atlante geografico e illustrativo 
della corografia dell’ Italia," [Florence, 1845?], Vol. 4.) 


twenty miles to the north, and their fate served to emphasize the good 
fortune of Nestor and his companions.?{ 

Hence these rock-bound capes became the sites of temples, mute 
prayers in stone for divine protection from the perils of the deep, till 
the Greek mind came to regard the wooded temenos, or sacred pre- 
cinct, as the normal appurtenance of a promontory. Ajax, dying in 
the distant Troad, thus describes his native island of Aegina: 


Paths of the dashing surge, 
Caves by the ocean's edge, 
Grove on the promontory brow.” 


MEMORIALS AND TOMBS ON PROMONTORIES 


The tendency to regard promontories as rocky thrones, whence the 
gods watched over the maritime ventures of men, probably explains 
the ancient custom of commemorating naval victories by erecting 
trophies on neighboring headlands, usually in a temple precinct. 
The Greeks set up a circle of white stone pillars around the temple on 
the Artemisium promontory of northeast Euboea as a thank offering 
for the destruction of the Persian fleet in the strait below (480 B. C.). 
The Athenians, after their victory over the Spartans at the battle of 
Naupactus (429 B. C.), erected a tropy and dedicated a captured ship 
in the temple of Poseidon on the Rhium promontory, whence the 


^! Ovid, Metamorphoses, IV, 472; XIV, 481. 
2% Sophocles, Ajax, 412. 
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friendly god had looked down on the engagement in the Corinthian 
Strait. Augustus Caesar registered his gratitude for the naval victory 
of Actium by enlarging and beautifying the very ancient temple of 
Apollo which crowned this headland. Occasionally a promontory 
received its first dedication by such trophies; as when Corcyra won its 
great victory over the Corinthian fleet in 435 B. C. and, to commemo- 
rate the event, raised a monument on Cape Leucimne, a southern head- 





Fic. 11—The harbor of St. Nicholas, Cythera. The temple of Aphrodite lay a few miles inland. 
(From Stackelberg, La Gréce, Vol. 1.) 


land of the island hitherto unmarked by any sanctuary, though one is 
prone to surmise there some native Corcyrean shrine whose god pro- 
tected his own. 

The sanctity attached to headlands probably explains the ancient 
custom of placing on them the tombs of heroes, consecrated with altars 
and monuments. In time the tombs developed into temples and the 
heroes into gods. The rocky capes that flanked the southern portal 
of the Hellespont were crowned with sepulchers, raised to the heroic 
dead of the Trojan War. The high tip of the Chersonesus held the 
Protesilaeum, tomb and temple of Protesilaus, the first Greek chief 
killed in the Trojan campaign.?® The fane grew in sanctity and wealth 
for centuries; in 480 B. C. it was pillaged and defiled by the Persian 
viceroy, who, according to Herodotus,?” paid dearly for the desecration. 
On a minor headland near by was the sepulcher of Hecuba, queenly 
victim of the war; and four miles across the swift-flowing Hellespont 
was the Sigeum promontory, the Westminster Abbey of the early 
Hellenic race. There under blue Aegean skies rose the temple and 
tomb of Achilles, which held also the ashes of Patroclus?® and on 
which the great Alexander placed a wreath of tribute; there also was 
the tomb of Antilochus. Three miles beyond, overlooking the mouth 
of the Scamander, was the Rhoeteum promontory with its sepulchral 
temple of Ajax. 


26 Thucydides, History of the Peloponnesian War, VIII, 102; Strabo, op. cit., XIII, 1 : 31. 
27 Herodotus, op. cit., IX, 116-120. 

28 Strabo, op. cit., XIII, 1 : 28. 

29 Homer, op. cit., X XIV, 75. 
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This method of consecrating promontories was not confined to the 
heroic age. The tomb of Themistocles has recently been identified 
on the blunt headland overlooking the outer harbor of the Piraeus from 
the north; and, with rare appropriateness, straight across the harbor 
channel on the Acte promontory rises the sepulchral monument of the 
Greek Miaulis, naval hero of the War of Liberation (died 1855). On 
the west coast of Italy, Cape Palinuri, Cape Miseno, and the promon- 
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Fic. 12—Modon, the ancient Mothone, a sheltered harbor west of Cape Acritas. (From Stackelberg, 
La Gréce, Vol. 1.) | 


tory of Gaeta all owe their names to the tombs of heroic seamen who 
explored this coast with Aeneas. 

Achilles, the son of Thetis, developed into a genuine promontory 
god. The Euxine and the Propontis became his special domain, and 
there he was worshipped as the “lord of the Pontus.”3% His altars 
tipped many a sand and boulder spit along those coasts, and he had a 
famous sanctuary on.Leuce, ‘‘the shining island” near the mouth of the 
Danube whose warders were sea birds;*! but he also received divine 
honors on the Aegean island of Astypalea.? 


THE PROMONTORY GODS 


There was a large variety of these promontory gods. Some were 
primarily marine deities, like Poseidon, Castor and Pollux, the deified 
Achilles? and his goddess mother Thetis who presided over the rocky 
headland of Sepias. Here the northeast wind from the Black Sea 
dashed to pieces the Persian fleet of Xerxes as it was preparing to enter 
the rocky channel of the Euboean sound.* The universal maritime 
activity of the Mediterranean coast peoples, however, diverted other 
gods from their original tasks to assist the struggling sailor. Zeus 
became Zeus Soter, savior of seamen, and was assisted in this task by 

30 J, B. Bury: A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander the Great, 2nd edit., London, 1913, 
Ñ dE Strabo, op. cit., VII, 3 : 16. 

32 Cicero, De natura deorum, III, 45. 


33 Bury, op. cit., p. 92. 
#4 Herodotus, op. cit., VII, 191. 
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Hera, or Juno. Apollo, Athene, and Hermes, god of travelers, were 
also enlisted in a like service. 

Yet remoter deities from inland countries were set to work at the 
alien duty of helping the ancient navigators. Interesting in this con- 
nection is the evolution of Astarte, crescent-crowned moon goddess 
of Assyria, giver of fertility. She became known to the Phoenicians, 
who traded along the piedmont route of northern Mesopotamia, as a 
deity of great power; so they adopted her and took her to their crowded 
ports on the coast of the Lebanon Mountains. Having little use for 
her fertilizing powers, they made her patron goddess of their busy 
merchantmen. The Tyrians placed her figure at the prow of their 
boats, where she breasted the Mediterranean waves; and they took her 
on all their wide voyages, to set her up on capes and headlands beside 
their distant factories and colonies. Tyrian traders introduced her 
among the Hellenic colonies of Asia Minor, where Astarte became 
identified with Artemis and achieved fame as the Diana of Ephesus. 
This hybrid goddess of the crescent was adopted by many Aegean 
Greek cities as the patron of seamen. She became identified with sea- 
born Aphrodite, goddess of love and fertility, and as such her worship 
spread from the Tyrian colony on the little island of Cythera among the 
peninsular Greeks; but she still retained her Phoenician róle of patron 
goddess of seaman.? Among the Romans she merged into Venus. 
Under these various names, but maintaining an identical character, 
she can be traced all the way from Sidon and Ascalon*® to Massilia 
and the Spanish coast, along the sea tracks of Phoenician and Greek 
settlers. 

The Tyrians gave a like distribution to the sanctuaries of their 
local sea Baal Melkart, who became identified with the Greek Heracles 
and in this character had his temples and altars on widely scattered 
headlands from Tyre to the sacred promontory of Iberia. Under 
his Roman name he presided over the Pillars of Hercules, where he 
looked down upon the full current and strong winds of the famous 
strait. Malign deities represented the terrors of dangerous head- 
lands and were embodied in the Scylla monster who destroyed ships 
in the whirlpool of the Strait of Messina 27 she also occupied the Scyl- 
laeum promontory of southeastern Argolis,’ where the etesian winds 
at midsummer swept around the end of this peninsula. Similar was 
the Italian Circe who lured seamen to their destruction on the surf- 
beaten rocks of the Circaeum promontory.*® Similar too were the 
Sirens, localized by legend on the rocky islets off the Sorrento peninsula. 








35 Pauly-Wissowa, article **Astarte.” 

36 Herodotus, op. cit., I, 105. 

37 H. F. Tozer: Lectures on the Geography of Greece, London, 1873, p. 77. 

38 Pausanias, of. cit., 11, 34 : 7-8. . 

39 Cicero, op. cit., III, 48: Vergil, Aeneid, VII, 10-24; Apollonius of Rhodes, op. cit., III, 312; 
Strabo, of. cit., V, 3 : 6. 
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Fic. 13—The central peninsula of the Peloponnesus with its termination in Cape Taenarum (C. 
Matapan). (This view and Figure 2 from Stackelberg, La Gréce, Vol. 1.) 


All of these deities, both beneficent and malignant, had their 
seats upon the headlands of the Mediterranean shores. A fragment of 
Sophocles thus apostrophizes the god of the sea: 

Thou Poseidon, who art lord over the cliffs and glassy 


waves of the wind-swept Aegean, behold thy dwelling place 
on the lofty crags of all the harbors. 


Poseidon was “enthroned on Geraestus and Sunium bold,” according 
to Aristophanes.*” He had his famous sanctuary on the long promon- 
tory of Cape Matapan, the ancient Taenarum (Fig. 13), where a grove 
and cave sheltered the image of the god.*! The little harbor to the 
northeast of the sacred precinct was a refuge for storm-driven seamen; 
it was also the starting point for the voyage south to Crete and Africa 
and thence to Egypt.* The Venetians later called it the Bay of the 
Quails, because these birds of passage assembled there for their flight 
to the winter grainfields of Egypt. 

In like manner Apollo was ensconced upon the windy promontories. 
"Many are thy fanes and groves, and dear to thee are all the head- 
lands," sings the Homeric hymn to Apollo.‘ He frequently shared 
these sites with Artemis, who “was goddess of the stormy headlands.” 
Aphrodite was called “the giver of fair voyages," ‘‘she who keeps a 
lookout from the headlands,” ‘Aphrodite of the Heights.” Ona 
little promontory which sheltered the port of the city of Aegina from 
the north winds was a temple dedicated to ‘Aphrodite of the Harbor” 
(Figs. 15 and 16), now marked by a single surviving column.* Her 

40 Aristophanes, The Knights, 559-560. 

41 Strabo, op. cit., VIII, 5 : 1; X, 1 : 7; Pausanius, of. cit., III, 25 : 4. 

# Conrad Bursian: Geographie von Griechenland (2 vols., Leipzig, 1862, 1872), Vol. 2, p. 150. 


48 Homeric Hymn to Apollo, 143-144. 
#4 Pausanias, op. cit., II, 29 : 6. 
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FIG. 14—The temple of Athene in Aegina. In the background the coast of Attica. (From Stackel- 
berg, La Gréce, Vol. 1.) 


character is described by Anyte of Arcadia, who wrote in 700 B. C. a 
poem to Aphrodite of the Sea: 


Cythera from the craggy steep 

Looks downward on the glassy deep, 
And hither calls the breathing gale 
Propitious to the venturous sail, 
While Ocean flows beneath serene, 
Awed by the smile of Beauty’s Queen. 


The ancient Greek city of Cnidus, which occupied the rocky tip 
of the Triopium promontory on the southwest coast of Asia Minor, 
dedicated its oldest sanctuary to the Bountiful Aphrodite, a later 
one to Aphrodite of the Height, and a third to the Aphrodite of the 
Fair Voyage.* This Cnidian Aphrodite was clearly a Greek form of 
the Phoenician Astarte, who appears on the island of Samos as Hera,*' 
and as Artemis in Hellenic Euboea and on the native shores of the 
ancient Argonauts. Orpheus, bard of these daring explorers, according 
to Apollonius Rhodius “sang of the Savior of Ships, Artemis, her that 
holds the headlands of these seas in her keeping.’”4” 

Athene also was drawn into the service of the Mediterranean 
seamen. She had her temple on “sacred Sunium,’’** near the famous 
shrine of Poseidon, and shared with him the task of assisting seamen 
to round this windy promontory. As “Guardian of the Anchorage” 
she had her sacred seat on a rocky cape sheltering the port of Hermione 
on the southern coast of Argolis, while a temple of Poseidon kept its 

4 Ibid., I, 1 : 3. 

46 Ibid., VII, 4 : 4-5; Encyclopaedia Britannica, article “Hera.” 


47 Apollonius of Rhodes, op. cit., I, 568. 
48 Homer, op. cit., III, 278. 
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FIG. 15—Ruins of the Temple of Aphrodite at Aegina as seen in the late eighteenth century. Compare 
Figure 16. (From “The Antiquities of Ionia,’’ Part II, Society of Dilettanti, London, 1797.) 


lookout on a neighboring headland.* Athene was “mistress of the 
winds” in her sanctuary on the southwest promontory of Messenia, 
where she protected the sailors seeking their home port of Mothone 
(Fig. 12); for this point was exposed to the storms that swoop down 
from the Adriatic and to the violent south winds of spring that bring 
rain from the coast of Africa. 


CHRISTIAN SAINTS REPLACE THE PROMONTORY GODS 


These gods have passed, but their function still remains; their head- 
lands are not deserted. In the Aegean Sea nearly all these high tem- 
ple sites are occupied today by little chapels of St. Nicholas, the patron 
saint of sailors brought up in the Greek Catholic Church. St. Nicholas 
is dear to the heart of the modern Aegean seamen. His icon is fastened 
to the mast of every fishing boat, and below it hangs an ever-burning 
lamp. Prayers ascend to him in every storm, and sacrifices of salt 
and bread are cast into the sea by the pious sailors when they round 
his promontories. Many of these little churches are located on the 
very site of the ancient pagan sanctuaries, and one may see sculptured 
stones from an Aphrodite or Poseidon temple built into the chapel 
walls. In the western Mediterranean, in the realm of the Roman 
Catholic Church, the Virgin Mary is the Stella Maris, Star of the Sea, 
to the modern sailor; humble successor of Artemis and Venus, she 
has her chapel or church on the site of ancient temples and is besought 
in prayer by the modern Sicilian or Italian sailor for a safe voyage. 








49 Pausanias, op. cit., II, 34 : 8-10. 
50 Ibid., IV, 35 : 1, 5, 6. 
u Mary Hamilton: Greek Saints and Their Festivals, Edinburgh and London, 1910, pp. 28-31. 
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HARBOR PROMONTORIES AND THEIR SANCTUARIES 


These promontory sanctuaries reveal two geographic principles in 
their distribution. They appear singly or in groups about the harbor 
entrances of active seaboard towns, where headlands run out like 
piers and protect the port from prevailing winds. The ancient sailing 
vessels evidently experienced difficulty in getting into harbor, though 
they used the diurnal winds for this purpose, as the Mediterranean 





Fic. 16—The port of Aegina and the ruins of the temple of Aphrodite. In the middle distance is a 
chapel of St. Nicholas. (From Stackelberg, La Grèce, Vol. 1.) Stackelberg (1834) says: “It is re- 
ported that the better preserved of the two columns has fallen down and the débris used in the building 
of new houses.” 


sailor does today. But these sea breezes were comparatively weak 
and often were overpowered by the stronger currents of air. Moreover, 
along the steep coasts of the Mediterranean falling winds or squalls 
from the highland interiors added to the complexity of the wind sys- 
tems and increased the difficulty of reaching port, especially on south- 
ward-facing slopes.? They explain the successive headland temples 
along the whole south coast of Asia Minor and of the Troad along the 
base of Trojan Ida, of mountainous Crete and Rhodes, southern 
Italy, and the seaboard of the Alps and northern Apennines. Along 
the Italian Riviera, the Portus Herculis of ancient Monaco, Portus 
Delphini* near modern Rapallo (Fig. 20), and Portus Veneris near 
Spezia had their names from promontory shrines. 

These port sanctuaries were numerous. The ancient Hellenic 
colony of Massilia (Marseilles), by reason of its location near the mouth 
of the Rhone, lay in the path of the mistral, the desolating wind that 
pours down the Rhone valley from northern France and the Cévennes. 
The ancients knew it in winter to overturn loaded wagons crossing 
the Rhone delta and in the summer sailing season to buffet vessels en- 
tering or leaving the port of Massilia. The harbor was a natural basin 
between two limestone ridges of the Provence hills, which afforded 











$? C. Naumann and J. Partsch: Physikalische Geographie von Griechenland, Breslau, 1885, pp. 
104-107; Alfred Philippson: Das Mittelmeergebiet, Leipzig, 4th edit., 1922, pp. 96-97. 

5 Lucan, Pharsalia, I, 405; Strabo, op. cit., IV, 6 : 3. 

8 Pliny, Hist. nat., III, 7. 
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protection against the mistral and determined the selection of the 
site by the ancient Phocaean colonists. These Asia Minor Greeks, 
coming from a region long impressed with Phoenician cults, brought 
with them the worship of Artemis of Ephesus and erected a temple to 
her on the northern headland protecting the port, where today rises 
the old cathedral of Marseilles. On other bold points abutting on 
their harbor they built sanctuaries to Apollo and Poseidon and thus 





FIG. 17—Ruins of a temple discovered in 1926 at Zoster. The Zoster Promontory on the west coast 
of Attica, a bold rocky headland, had altars to Apollo Zosterios, Artemis, Leta, and Athene Zosteria. 


fortified themselves against the stormy mistral. Nor was this all. 
They planted their colonies and temples along the whole Mediter- 
ranean shore of Gaul and of the neighboring Iberia. The remoter 
Massiliot colonies on the Spanish coast often found it impossible for 
weeks at a time to send their ships northward to the mother city 
against the mistral. They found it especially perilous to round the 
bold Pyrenean promontory, which was therefore crowned with a 
temple to Aphrodite.*® 

The southwest coast of Asia Minor suffered from the falling winds 
from the highlands of Lycia and the plateau interior; so the Greek 
cities along this coast studded the promontory approaches to their 
harbors with sanctuaries of the helpful gods. The city of Cnidus was 
located on the tip of the Triopium peninsula and a near-by islet, 
which was linked with the mainland by a causeway and thus formed an 
anvil-shaped headland sheltering two harbors (Figs. 21 and 22). On 
the lofty island extremity Cnidus placed a famous temple of Apollo, 
sacred to seamen along all that coast,” and one to Poseidon, while in 
her three sanctuaries in the city Aphrodite was cherished above all its 
other gods.?* Cnidus, by reason of its restricted territory, its barren 
rocky soil, its meager home resources, and its crossroad location on the 
great north-south and east-west trade routes of the eastern Mediter- 








55 Strabo, op. cit., IV, 1 : 3-4. 
56 Ibid., IV, 1 : 6. 

57 Thucydides, op. cit., VIII, 35. 
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ranean, was early drawn into commercial and fishing ventures on the 
sea. Therefore its chief need was reflected in its worship of these sea 
deities. The near-by city of Halicarnassus, with a similar location and 
a similar career, had a harbor well protected both by nature and the 
gods (Figs. 23 and 24). A northern headland, in the form of a precip- 
itous rock, contained its citadel and a temple of Aphrodite, while 
another sanctuary crowned the corresponding promontory on the 
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Fic. 18—Plan of the Bay of Taormina. Temples on the flanking promontories. Compare Figure 
I9. (From ‘‘The Hydrography of Sicily, Malta, and the Adjacent Islands; Surveyed in 1814, 1915, 
and 1816 . . . by Capt. William Henry Smyth," London, 1823.) 


south.5® The neighboring city of Miletus, famous in ancient commerce 
and colonization, was located on a club-shaped peninsula fronting the 
mouth of the Meander River (Figs. 25 and 26). The southern tip of 
this peninsula held an altar to Poseidon, said to have been founded in 
gray antiquity by Neleus, who established the lonian colony of 
Miletus; while two miles inland on the promontory summit was 
the famous temple of Apollo of Didymus.® This was a rich sanc- 
tuary visible from afar, sought as a place of prophecy by all the 
dwellers of the Ionian coast. The temple itself was of Ionian origin, 
but it occupied the site of a far earlier sanctuary, which had probably 
been established by the early Carians of this coast.ft 
59 Vitruvius, De architectura, II, 8; Diodorus Siculus, of. cit., XVII, 23 : 4. 


60 Strabo, op. cit., XIV, 1 : 5; Herodotus, op. cit., V, 36; VI, 19; Pausanias, of. cit., II, 10 : 5. 
61 Pausanias, op. cit., VII, 2 : 3. 





FIG. 20 


FIG. 19—Looking from the ruins of the theater of Taormina to Capo Schiso and Mt. Etna. Compare 
Figure 18. Capo Schiso was the site of the temple of Apollo Archegetes mentioned by Thucydides and 
Appian, and possibly of the temple of Venus visited by Octavian. Site of Greek colony of Naxos. 

FIG, 20—The refuge harbor of Portofino, the Portus Delphini of Pliny, or Port of Apollo the Dolphin 
God. On the extremity of the promontory, beyond the two castles in the picture, is the church of the 
Madonna del Capo. 
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On the peninsula of Greece the same story meets us. On Acte 
promontory, which sheltered the ports of Athens, a temple of Artemis 
protected the home-coming sailor. Corinth, located on the Isthmus 
of Corinth, had no available promontory, but she constructed a long 
mole to shelter Cenchreae, her Aegean port, and on the tip she placed 
a bronze statue of Poseidon. The high promontory (3467 feet) on 
the western side of the Isthmus (Fig. 29), which guarded the approach 
to her harbor on the Corinthian Gulf, was crowned with a temple of 
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Fic. 21—Plan of Cnidus, built on the Triopium promontory and the adjacent island. Compare 
Figure 22. (From ‘‘Antiquities of Ionia," Part III, Society of Dilettanti, London, 1840.) 


Hera Acraea.9 The tip of this headland is now called Cape St. Nicho- 
las, and its summit bears a humble chapel to that helpful saint.9 Even 
the land-loving Spartans had their two ports of Gythium and Las, on 
the mountainous coast of the Laconic Gulf, protected by a promontory 
temple, one to Aphrodite and the other to Artemis Dictynna.* In 
like manner these headland sanctuaries clustered thick about the 
ancient ports of Alexandria, Byzantium, Syracuse, Naples, Carthage, 
New Carthage, and Gades. 


ALONG THE TRACK OF THE GRAIN SHIPS 


The second principle of distribution is revealed along the main 
trade routes of the Mediterranean Sea. The temples are found on all 
these "wet ways” along the coast where conflicting winds and cur- 
rents meet and where the surf beats high. The long path of the Helles- 
pontine wind, which blew from the Scythian coast of the Black Sea 
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down through the Bosporus and Hellespont and swept southwestward 
across the Aegean, marked the great northern grain route of the 
ancient Mediterranean; hence it was punctuated by templed prom- 
ontories. The high water level in the Black Sea in early summer, due 
to the great volume of the northern rivers, caused a strong current 
out through the Crimean Bosporus and again through the Thracian 
Bosporus and Hellespont into the Aegean. Ships northward bound to 
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Fic. 22—View of the site of the ancient city of Cnidus taken from a point in the peninsula 


westward of the entrance into the smaller harbor. Compare Figure 21. (From ‘‘Antiquities of Ionia," 
Part III, Society of Dilettanti, London, 1840.) 


the Scythian grainfields had to sail up against the Hellespontine wind 
and also breast this current, which through the tortuous channels 
of the Straits rebounded from shore to shore and greatly complicated 
the problem of navigation. Hence the jutting banks of the Crimean 
Bosporus had their sanctuaries to Artemis, Heracles, and Achilles.*” 
Temples marked both headlands flanking the Euxine mouth of the 
Thracian Bosporus; and halfway down the strait other sanctuaries 
capped the promontories of Hermes and Heracles, which received 
the violent impact of the current rebounding from the Asian side.® 
At the southern end, where northbound vessels met the full force of 
current and etesian wind, several temples marked the elbow of the 
Asian coast at Calchedon;** and the opposite headland of Byzantium 
was crowned by sanctuaries to Poseidon, Athene, Artemis, Aphrodite, 
and Heracles, all within three hundred yards of its hilly extremity, 
while altars of Achilles and the twin Dioscuri lay near the city of By- 

67 Pliny, op. cit., IV, 26; Strabo, op. cit., XI, 2 : 6-8; E. H. Minns: Scythians and Greeks, Cam- 
bridge, 1913, pp. 21-23. 


68 Polybius, op. cit., IV, 39, 43, 44; Strabo, op. cit., VII, 6 : 1. 
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zantium.’° This diverse group of deities represented the patron gods 
of the various seamen who frequented the busy port of the Golden 
Horn. 


THE EUBOEAN SOUND ROUTE 


The Hellespontine wind made perilous sailing at the entrance to 
the Malic gulf and the Euboean sound, where the rocky headlands 
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FIG. 23—Plan of the port of Budrum (Halicarnassus); inset, the ancient city. Compare Figure 24. 
(From Comte de Choiseul-Gouffier: Voyage pittoresque de la Gréce, Paris, 1782, Vol. 1.) 


showed their teeth to approaching vessels. All these headlands 
therefore, were capped with temples or altars to Artemis, Thetis, 
Athene, and Zeus the Savior." The Euboean sound itself is protected 
from the Hellespontine blast by the long mountainous island of Eu- 
boea, which forms a breakwater and wind shield. But the Euripus or 
narrows of the sound, which contracts to two hundred feet between 
Aulis and Chalcis, was dreaded by ancient seamen because of the 
tidal rips which formed here and shifted four times in the twenty- 
four hours (Fig. 32); and also because of the squalls dropping from the 
high massif of Mt. Dirphys (5725 feet)”. With adverse winds and tide 
it was impossible to pass these narrows. Here under the lee of “Aulis 
rising high above the waves," was a little harbor where vessels were 
wont to await a change of wind and current.” In this port of refuge 


70 Pauly-Wissowa, article '' Byzantion.”’ 
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Agamemnon and the Greek fleet, assembled for the campaign against 
Troy, were detained for weeks by head winds; and here finally, at the 
sanctuary of Artemis, Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter Iphigenia, 
that the goddess might facilitate their departure. The altar of 
Artemis that crowned this little promontory became a place of sac- 
rifice for later military ventures setting forth across the Aegean from 
the shores of Greece.” The pagan sanctuary has disappeared; the 
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Fic. 24—View of the port and citadel of Budrum (Halicarnassus). Compare Figure 23. (From 
Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage, Vol 1. ) 





perils to navigators have persisted; a little chapel to St. Nicholas 
watches here today over the fate of the seamen. 


RouNDING THE SOUTHERN PELOPONNESUS 


The Hellespontine wind carried the current from the Hellespont 
southwestward across the Aegean. Side by side they swept around 
the southern end of Euboea and of Attica, where Poseidon from both 
rocky heights overlooked the stormy passage, and with undiminished 
force maintained their way southwestward to merciless Malea. This 
headland forms the eastern prong of the mountain trident of southern 
Peloponnesus, the other two being Taenarum and Acritas. All three 
flanked the course of vessels seeking Italy and the western Mediter- 
ranean, and all were buffeted by conflicting winds. Acritas on the 
west was swept by gales moving southward out of the Adriatic. All 


14 Ibid., 90, 178, 350, 1450, 1540-1580. 
15 Xenophon, op. cit., III, 4 : 3-4. 
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three at times were exposed to the southwest wind from Africa, and 
all knew the squalls sweeping down from the highland of Arcadia. 
They felt ‘‘the south wind warring with the north” described by 
Horace, the surf breaking on their hidden reefs, and the spume of the 
sea on their rocky fronts. Hence, besides the promontory sanctuaries, 
there were altars to Apollo Acritas, to the Malean Apollo, and to 
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Fic. 25—Map of the vicinity of Miletus showing various stages in the silting up of the gulf between 
Miletus and Priene by the Maeander. Compare Figure 26. (From Choiseul-Gouffier, Voyage, Vol. 1.) 


Taenarian Poseidon in the city of Sparta, where prayers preceded 
every Laconian venture on the deep. "8 

But Malea was worst of all. “The blasts of whistling winds and 
swollen waves as huge as mountains,” which drove the returning Mene- 
laus south to Crete,” have continued to give the cape a bad name for 
storms and heavy seas through all time. The Spartan fleet that set 
out for Syracuse in the Peloponnesian War was caught by the Helles- 
pontine wind off the cape and swept south to Africa. The fleet of 
Belisarius in 533 A.D., bound from Constantinople to Carthage, re- 
joiced to round Malea in calm weather.?? Therefore the ancient sea- 
men safeguarded themselves by establishing here four sanctuaries. 
A temple to Apollo Epidelius flanked the promontory on the east ;”* 
sanctuaries to Apollo,8° Zeus, and Athene? capped the bold spurs 


76 Pausanias, op. cit., III, 12 : 5, 8. 

77 Homer, of. cit., III, 287-290. 

78 Procopius, De bello vandalico, III, 13 : 5-7. 
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of the cape itself, while from the summit of Cythera a temple to 
Aphrodite, or Astarte of Phoenician origin, looked down on the boister- 
ous channel between island and headland (Fig. r1).? The Parnon 
range, which tapers off southward to form Malea, is a ridge of bare, 
black limestone, 2600 feet high, dropping steeply to the surf at its base. 
A sheer cliff, 200 feet high, supports the last narrow ledge, on which are 
now two chapels and a hermit's cave. Malea still retains its terrors. 





Fic. 26—The ruins of Miletus and the course of the Maeander. Compare Figure 25. (From Choi- 
seul-Gouffier, Voyage, Vol. 1.) 


It overlooks a busy sea lane, dotted by the sails of sponge fishermen in 
quiet weather, as by the boats of the Phoenician purple gatherers in 
ancient times. Ocean liners plow past, oil tankers and grain ships 
from the Black Sea hold their course westward ; but in stormy weather 
steamers and fishing smacks alike are held up for days. 

The ancient east-west sailing route may be traced by these prom- 
ontory temples, set up like milestones at every port of call, all the 
way from Cyprus past Crete and Malta to the Pillars of Hercules. 
When vessels left the shelter of the Asia Minor coast on their sunset 
voyage, they sailed along the leeward side of Rhodes past Lindus to 
escape the north wind; but they encountered it again till they suc- 
ceeded in passing the templed promontory of Salmonium at the eastern 
extremity of Crete, a perennial point of danger.** Here the Apostle 
Paul met rough sailing on his voyage to Rome in the autumn of 40 
A.D. His vessel found easy going along the sheltered southern coast 
of Crete and was lucky in having a gentle south breeze for rounding 

82 Herodotus, op. cit., I, 105. 
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the templed promontory of Lissus,® because it was mid-October and 
far too late even for a grain ship from Egypt to be abroad in the 
Mediterranean. So the inevitable happened: the wind circled around 
to the northeast and the tempestuous Euroclydon, counterpart of the 
Italian bora, swept over the Mt. Ida range (8200 feet) of Crete into 
the Bay of Phaestus (modern Bay of Messara). It pounded Paul’s 
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Fic. 27;— Plan of ancient Syracuse. The city was situated on the island of Ortygia, which, connected 
with the mainland by mole and bridges, formed a promontory protecting the Great Harbor. Note the 
temples to Minerva and Diana. Compare Figure 28. (From T. S. Hughes: Travels in Sicily, Greece, 
and Albania, London, 1820, Vol. 2.) 


vessel and drove him with the Greek crew for nine days westward to 
Malta ng It was generally an involuntary voyage, captained by the 
arbitrary god of the winds, that carried an ancient vessel across the 
open sea from Crete to Malta. These were dangerous waters. The 
promontory protecting the bay of Malta was crowned in Cicero's time 
by a temple of Juno, very ancient, very rich, and held in peculiar 
veneration 27 and another headland was dedicated to Melkart from the 
early Phoenician appropriation of the island.*® 


THE ISTHMIAN ROUTE TO ITALY AND SICILY 


To avoid Malea and shorten the voyage between the Saronic and 
Corinthian gulfs, ancient passenger vessels and small freighters with 








8 Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana, IV, 34. 
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valuable cargoes took the isthmian route across Greece, making the 
four-mile transit of the Isthmus by the diolcus, or roller tramway, 
maintained by Corinth. The importance of this passage, despite the 
isthmian tolls, is attested by the promontory temples flanking the 
route. Westbound vessels issued from the narrow Corinthian Strait 
between two temples of Poseidon, crowning the Rhium and Antirrhium 
promontories (Fig. 30),?? and turned thence northward along the coast 





Fic. 28—View of Syracuse. Compare Figure 27. (From ‘‘Atlante geografico e illustrativo della 
corografia dell’ Italia," [Florence, 1845 ?], Vol. 4.) 


past the dreaded Leucadian headland to Corcyra, whence they crossed 
the Strait of Otranto to Italy.” They struck land near Hydruntum 
(Otranto) where a temple of Mercury welcomed them from afar; or, 
sailing twenty miles farther south, they reached the promontory tip 
of Italy. Its summit was crowned by the temple of Athene Leucadia, 
which Aeneas saw on approaching the Italian shore.” This spot is 
now occupied by the church of Santa Maria di Leuca, or the Madonna 
in Finibus Terrae. Only the platform of the old temple remains, but 
in the limestone cliff is a grotto containing ancient petitions of passing 
sailors to Jupiter Optimus.” 

From this point the vessels steered across the broad opening of the 
Gulf of Tarentum to the Lacinian promontory, site of a temple to 
Hera, who was apparently successor to an earlier goddess, native to 
the place. This was once the most hallowed temple of Magna Graecia 
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and held annually a great panegyric.? Today a solitary column, 
twenty-six feet high, rises from the massive substructure and gives 
the headland the name of Capo delle Colonne,?* while near by is the 
church of the Madonna del Capo, to which young girls go barefoot in 
procession every Saturday. Fifteen miles to the south is a second 
promontory, once sacred to Castor and Pollux.* The destination of 
most Greek ships coming from the Gulf of Corinth was Sicily, whose 





FIG. 290—View of Corinth from the citadel, looking towards the Gulf. The rocky promontory in the 
background runs from Mt. Gerania (on the right) westward to terminate in the headland now called 
Cape St. Nicholas. (From Stackelberg, La Gréce, Vol. 1.) 


rich grainfields and pastures helped to supplement the meager food 
supplies of the old Greek cities. The eastern coast of Sicily was © 
studded with templed promontories marking the entrances to the 
colonial ports,®® while sanctuaries of Poseidon and Artemis on the 
Pelorus headland safeguarded the perilous Strait of Messina.” 

All three corners of triangular Sicily endangered navigation, and 
all were sites of famous temples. The Pachynum promontory at the 
south, 2mbriferos Pachynos, with its Apollo sanctuary was swept by 
north winds streaming down the Strait of Messina and also by south- 
west gales from the Atlas Mountains.*% It was therefore the scene of 
frequent shipwrecks. The most famous promontory shrine of per- 
haps the whole Mediterranean capped the northwestern angle of 
Sicily, where the massive headland of Eryx rose to the height of 
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2463 feet and made a second Malea.* On its level summit the early 
Phoenician colonists established their goddess Astarte and filled the 
grove about her temple with doves that figured in her worship. To 
the Greek colonists of Sicily she was Aphrodite of Eryx; she became 
Venus of Eryx when the Romans conquered the island and embellished 
her shrine. At present her sanctuary site is occupied by the cathe- 
dral of Our Lady of Eryx, patron saint of the Sicilian sailors, Stella 
Maris of the Sicilian sea (Fig. 31). Hither pilgrims come from all parts 
of Sicily to make their 


offering for safe voyages, = ag iir pad 
and they admire the doves —= RQ PE LEPANTA? Le "eg 
which still wing their way m COLFE DE LEPFANXHI 


from tree to tree in the 
surrounding grove. The 
sacred site has never 
changed, nor the human 
need; only the divine en- 
cumbent has assumed a 
different name and differ- 
ent guise. 





S ACRIFICES TO PROM- Fic. 30—Map of the Strait of Lepanto. The Venetian 


forts crowning the narrows, in antiquity the points known 
ONTORY Gops as Rhium (south) and Antirrhium (north), are on the site 


of temples to Poseidon. (From O. Dapper: Naukewrige 
The promontory gods Beschryving van Morea, Amsterdam, 1688.) 


who were expected to res- 
cue men from dire peril were appeased by offerings of cattle and even of 
human lives. Artemis in her more primitive forms was propitiated by 
human sacrifices, like that of Iphigenia at the temple of Aulis. This 
barbarous phase of her cult tended to appear as a heritage from Astarte, 
wherever the Tyrians established their factories or fishing stations. It 
characterized the sanctuary of Artemis on the Parthenium promontory 
of southwestern Crimea among the Taurii, who cast shipwrecked sea- 
men from the cliff of the headland as offerings to Artemis of the deep;!°! 
for the Taurii were fishermen and pirates, preying upon Greek vessels 
trading with the Crimean coast. The cult was either indigenous, be- 
longing to a native Parthenia, or virgin goddess, on whom the Artemis 
worship was grafted; or it was borrowed from the Tyrians who main- 
tained their purple-fishers' camp on the coast.'% Certainly it was not 
borrowed from the Greeks. In the drama of Euripides the translated 
Iphigenia, who officiated as priestess in the gloomy Parthenian temple, 
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voiced all the repugnance of the Hellenic mind to the barbarous fea- 
tures of the cult.!0? 

Yet similar features characterized the cult of Apollo on the Curias 
promontory in southwestern Cyprus, long under Phoenician influence. 
There anyone who touched the altar of the god was cast into the sea to 
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Fic. 31— Cathedral of Our Lady of Eryx on the Promontory of Eryx, successor of a 
temple of Astarte and of Venus of Eryx. 


propitiate the deity.“ But the most dramatic scene was yearly 
enacted at the temple to Apollo on the Leucadian promontory of 
southwestern Leucas (Fig. 6). The forces of air and sea multiplied the 
dangers of rounding this headland, which thrust out a rocky spur six 
miles in length and 2000 feet in height, rising in sheer cliffs of white 
limestone right across the path of the Adriatic winds. This was “the 
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far projecting rock of woe," known and dreaded by ancient Greek and 
Roman sailors. In order to avoid it the sand and boulder reef that 
connected Leucas with the mainland was pierced as early as 500 B. C. 
by an artificial canal. But waves and currents repeatedly barricaded 
the opening and forced vessels to round the Leucadian promontory. 
Here again the exigencies of the case demanded human sacrifices, 





Fic. 32—The narrow and dangerous channel between Aulis and Chalcis. (From Stackelberg, La 
Gréce, Vol. 2.) 


which evidently figured in the cult of the Leucadian Apollo from the 
gray dawn of history. Strabo gives us the story. Once a year on the 
feast day of the god a criminal who had forfeited his life was cast from 
the top of the cliff into the sea. But the moral refinement of a more 
cultured age raised a protest against the barbarity. Hence, before 
the victim was thrown over the cliff, he was provided with crude Dae- 
dalian wings and numerous doves were attached by strings to his per- 
son, in order that the fluttering of their pinions might break the force 
of his fall. Below on the water a group of expectant fishermen waited 
in their boats, ready to pick up the victim, if he should survive the 
fall, and carry him as an exile out of the country. One can imagine 
the scene—the bold, gleaming cliffs, the temple of Apollo on the sum- 
mit, down below the white-winged fishing boats, with their sturdy 
sailors looking upward for the appearance of the victim, awe and fear 
and hope depicted on their countenances. But the Leucadian promon- 
tory was merciless in a storm; the god up there held no sinecure. 
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Though one hundred and seventy-five of these templed promonto- 
ries have been identified, a few stormy headlands which by every law of 
geographical probability should have been sanctuary sites have not 
proved true to type. The Mt. Garganus promontory (3460 feet), the 
spur of Italy, though exposed to the dread bora sweeping down the 
Adriatic, held minor local shrines but none to a sea god. Notorious 
as Malea was Cape Caphereus “the Devourer,” a rocky prong jutting 
out from the southeast coast of Euboea into the teeth of the Helles- 
pontine winds. It was the graveyard of the ancient Aegean; its 
funeral chants sound through all classical literature.*%% But it had no 
saving shrine. Its evil genius was represented by Nauplius, whose 
misleading fires lured to destruction the Greek heroes returning from 
the siege of Troy. The few who were washed ashore on Caphereus 
found only a cave, containing an altar and image of Dionysus, but 
they welcomed the warming gift of the god of wine.!0* 
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